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priests who were merely hired to undertake
the charge. The proportions were not yet
rigidly defined; an incumbent could appeal
to the bishop to increase his share, as in
the established Church of Scotland he can
appeal to-day to the courts of law. Such
appeals were apt to be resented, and there is
a grim story, told triumphantly by the annalist
of Barnwellj how a Cambridgeshire vicar,
who had dared to ask for more, died while
the case was undecided, and was refused
Christian burial in his own church, of which
the patrons had taken possession during the
vacancy, till his executors paid a heavy
ransom to the offended house.

The regular clergy who occupied these
houses lived all in the same methodical way.
There was little difference between monks,
Benedictine (though few Benedictine houses
of the the old kind were founded after the
Conquest), Cluniae, Cistercian, or Carthusian
and regular canons, Austin, Premonstraten-
sian or Gilbertine. The last was the only
order confined to England, and not great
either in numbers or wealth ; many of its
houses were double, both for men and women,
who met only in their church where they were
hidden from each other by a wall of partition.
All the orders had nuns who lived according